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INTRODUCTION 



Definition of a foreign policy is often a nebulous process. 
The formal pronouncement of a foreign policy may only slightly 
seem to determine subsequent national actions in the policy area. 

A policy is not selected n off the shelf" as much as it develops 
in a continuing process. It may, however, be consistent within a 
given time frame and/or over a given geographic area. The very 
definition of the time and space factors contributes to estab- 
lishing a policy. There are "no 1 right* answers, no 'permanent* 
solutions, no 'eternal' priorities in foreign policy."^ 

This paper will examine one area of United States foreign 
policy over a period of approximately four years. Two primary 
tools are used in this survey: (1) Formal agreements between the 

United States and the nations of the area. These written treaties 
are often the final, formal, "spelling out" of a policy. 

(2) Selected statements and comments of the individuals who rank 
high in the policy-making process — the President, the Secretary 
of State, Assistant and Under Secretaries, and to some extent, 
various military and Congressional figures. 

The geographic policy area under discussion is "Southern 
Asia." Such geopolitical terms have real validity only in an 



Wayne A. Wilcox, India and Pakistan (New York: 
Policy Association, 1967), p. 71. 
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immediate sense. They are not mathematical in definition or de- 
lineation. 

Attempts to define Southern Asia as a "region” — in exact terms- 

tend toward the esoteric. The strict geographic approach is 

limited by the physical separation of Australia and New Zealand. 

Michael Brecher qualifies his geographic delineation by including 

2 

China as a political member of Southern Asia, as indeed it is. 

Attempts at cultural delineation are particularly difficult in this 

region. Not only are Australia and New Zealand "western” racially 

as well as by heritage and institutions, but the Philippines — by 

virtue of their predominant Spanish and Christian heritage — have 

3 

been described as belonging more to Latin America than to Asia. 

Southern Asia is not so much an area of cultural homogeneity as it 

is a "cultural shatter-belt" — an area at the heart of the meeting 

4 

of the great Chinese and Indian cultures. 

There are few factors of regional coherence throughout 
Southern Asia. A colonial past is often mentioned as one common 
characteristic. But, because of the wide diversity of colonial 
methods that were practiced — ranging from Britain’s construction of 
a relatively capable civil service in India, to the lack of 



^Michael Brecher, "International Relations and Asian Studies: 
The Subordinate State System of Southern Asia," World Politics , 

XV (January, 1963), p. 3. 



Bruce M. Russet, "The Asian Rimland as a ’Region 1 for Con- 
taining China," Public Policy , 2 (1967), p. 245. 

4 

Wayne A. Wilcox, Asia and United States Policy , (Englewood 
Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1967), p. 8. 
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constructive preparations for Indonesian independence by the Dutch, 
and including the unique case of Thailand — even this factor has to 
be restated as "resentment of white rule,” or of "white supremacy." 
The process of area definition leads to seeking a lowest common 
denominator. The "answer" is that Southern Asia is an "expression 
of convenience for a zone of extreme human diversity.""* 

This paper uses the term Southern Asia to include the Philip- 
pines, Indonesia, Malaysia, Singapore, Vietnam, Laos, Cambodia, 
Thailand, Burma, Pakistan, India, Ceylon, Australia, and New Zealand. 
Pakistan is a possible vital link between American interests in the 
Middle East and the Far East. India is a great potential power in 
the area. When developed, and if exercised, Indian economic and 
political influence would weigh heavily on any future policies or 
coalitions in the region. The culturally western states of 
Australia and New Zealand are "Asian" in a geographically peripheral 
sense only, but they present a consistent entry for United States 
policy into Asia. These two nations, with the Philippines, form a 

9 

geographically attractive island chain partially surrounding main- 
land Asia. This has occasionally given rise to various "cordon," 
or "island chain" theories. One such theory is that attributed to 
"State Department personnel" in June, 1950, when the Department was 
engaged in formulating a response to the North Korean aggression. 

This theory was that the United States would not fight in Korea, 
but would 



Asia 



^Michael Leifer, "Trends in Regional Association in Southeast 
" Asian Studies (1964), p. 188. 
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. . . set up a powerful combat line from the Aleutians 

to Japan, Okinawa, Formosa, and the Philippines to 
Australasia and notify all concerned that they would 
be held accountable . . . for any act in that area 

which we deemed threatening to our security. 6 

This concept was subscribed to on a more official level in 1954, 

when Secretary of State John Foster Dulles described the 

. . . offshore island chain [as having] two land 
bases: At the north, the Korean mainland, and in the 

south, we would hope in Indochina. Then in between 
are the islands themselves, Japan, the Ryukyus, embrac- 
ing Okinawa, Formosa, the Philippines, Australia, 
and New Zealand. ^ 

The extension of this island chain implies — even necessitates — 
inclusion in the discussion of Taiwan and Japan, thus further in- 
validating attempts at geographically limiting policy. 

The time period to be discussed is approximate. It begins in 
an era of reassessment, and awakening to the post-World War II 
situation in Asia — a process intensified by the wars in Korea and 
Indochina. 

The definition of an area in the application of foreign policy 
is greatly increased in importance when that policy treats, or 
approaches, the nations of the area as homogeneous in character — 
in their needs, their capabilities, and in their own foreign 
policies. From 1950 to 1954 the United States treated the nations 
of Southern Asia as homogeneous only to the extent of the threat 
they faced — communist imperialism. 



^Column by Arthur Krock in the New York Times , June 27, 1950, p. 28. 

^U.S. Congress, Senate, Foreign Relations Committee, Hearings 
on the Korean Defense Treaty , 83rd Congress, 2nd Session, January 13, 
1954, p. 8. 
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Throughout this period, the United States viewed communism as 
an active threat to the integrity and physical security of the 

g 

Asian nations. The other side of this threat definition was whether 
the probable or intended victims also recognized the threat as such. 
This was not always the case in Southern Asia. The numerous intra- 
area conflicts — often pre-dating by far the communism versus 
democracy struggle — may explain the secondary priority sometimes 
assigned to the communist threat. 

Concepts of the "sponsorship" of the threat varied during the 
period under discussion. In 1950, the United States regarded the 
Soviet Union as the controlling purveyor of communist imperialism. 

In January, 1950, Secretary of State Dean Acheson averred that 

g 

communism was "the Spearhead of Russian imperialism." By 1955, 
there was some opinion that the communist world was not strictly 
monolithic in the threat posed to Southern Asia; that the emphasis 
had possibly shifted from the Russian threat to the communist threat 
as posed by China. 

The source of the threat as perceived by the nations of the 
area also varied. In 1950, Australia, New Zealand, and the 
Philippines feared a resurgent Japan more than the newly installed 
communist regime in China. (This is not to say that the Philippines 



Bearing in mind, of course, that the varying methodologies 
and intensity of the threat to a particular country at a particular 
time is recognized. 

9 

Speech to the National Press Club, Washington, D.C., January 
12, 1950. Full text is in the State Department Bulletin , XXII, 

No. 551 (January 23, 1950). (Hereafter referred to as the "National 
Press Club Speech.") 
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did not fear China or communism — witness the Ilukbalahap uprising — 
but that Japan was the potential M number one enemy.”) By 1955, it 
is almost certain that these three countries would have named 
communist imperialism as their top-priority threat. 

During the decade preceding 1955, there was an American 
emphasis on regional cooperation and a form of collective security. 
The United States used these concepts, however, as a framework upon 
which to build and strengthen bilateral and low-scale multilateral 
arrangements. 

This was in keeping with the post-World War II conception of 
"collective security." Using the Southeast Asia Collective Defense 
Treaty as an example, a brief examination reveals that pact not to 
be an example of collective security, but a manifestation of the 
traditional "balance of power" system of international politics. ^ 

The "correct," or "pure" concept of collective security re- 
quires that the member states "stand ready to join in collective 
action to put down any aggressive threat by any state, against any 
other state anywhere. The Manila Pact (SEATO) fails to qualify 
on all these points. The treaty applies only to certain countries — - 
the signatories, plus the protocol states. Applicability of the 
treaty is limited geographically to Southeast Asia and to "the 

general area of the South-West Pacific not including the Pacific 

12 

area north of 21 degrees 30 minutes north latitude." The treaty 

^This section relies heavily on Inis L. Claude, Jr., Power and 
International Relations (New York: Random House, 1962), Ch. 4. 

1 1 Ibid . . p. 146. 

12 SEAT0 Treaty, Article VIII. 
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is limited to recognizing "aggression and armed attack ... to 

13 

apply only to Communist aggression. 11 The Manila Pact does not 
recognize the "one worldness" inherent in the "pure" concept of col- 
lective security. It falls into the category of a bloc in a 
balance of power configuration in its recognition of a rival power 
center, and by the fact that it is oriented toward an external, or 
externally sponsored threat — communism. A SEATO member is only 
required to "act to meet the common danger in accordance with its 
constitutional processes . 

SEATO is really an ,f old fashioned 11 alliance, and classifying 
it (or the ANZUS or U. S .-Philippine defense treaties) as "collective 
security" is labeling a balance of power situation with Wilsonian 
terms. (The Southeast Asia Treaty Organization itself defines 
"collective security organizations" as "voluntary, cooperative 
associations between equals, to which each member contributes and 
from which each benef its."^ The specified equality of the members 
prevents SEATO from "qualifying" even under its own definition.) 

To the extent that these treaties (SEATO, and the United 
States defense treaties with Australia and New Zealand, the Philip- 
pines, Japan, Korea, and Taiwan) fall into the category of collec- 
tive security, they do so under the "new" definition which infers 



13 

"Understanding of the United States of America" to the SEATO 

Treaty. 

■^SEATO Treaty, Article IV. 

“^Southeast Asia Treaty Organization, Collective Security : 
Shield of Freedom (Bangkok: SEATO Publications, 1959), p. 45. 
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an alliance of two or more friendly (to the United States) nations — 
really "collective defense." 

Throughout this period of treaty-making the United States 
consistently paid written and verbal obeisance to the authority and 
jurisdiction of the United Nations — the global symbol of collective 
security. 

The Manila Pact and the bilateral Pacific defense treaties 

affirmed their "faith in the purposes and principles of the Charter 

of the United Nations." Each of the treaties states that it 

. . . does not affect and shall not be interpreted 
as affecting in any way the rights and obligations 
of the Parties under the Charter of the United Na- 
tions or the responsibility of the United Nations 
for the maintenance of international peace and 
security. 

"Justification" for the treaties was claimed by the U.S. under 

Article 51 of the Charter, which states: 

Nothing in the present Charter shall impair the in- 
herent right of individual or collective self-defense 
if an armed attack occurs against a Member of the 
United Nations . . . 

In March, 1949, Secretary of State Dean Acheson explained the 
North Atlantic Pact's position vis-a-vis the United Nations with 
this reasoning: 

[The North Atlantic Pact is] a collective self- 
defense arrangement. . . . aimed at coordinating 
the exercise of the right of self-defense specif- 
ically recognized in Article 51 of the United Na- 
tions Charter. It is designed, therefore, to fit 
precisely into the framework of the United Nations 
and to assure practical efforts for maintaining 
peace and security in harmony with the Charter.^ 



16 

"The North Atlantic Pact," 
No. 507 (March 20, 1949), p. 345. 



State Department Bulletin , 



XX, 
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Acheson again discussed this relationship during hearings on the 

Military Aid Program in August, 1949: 

Until the collective security system envisioned by the 
founders of the United Nations is wholly effective, 
those members sincerely devoted to that principle 
should work together to accomplish the same purpose 
through regional arrangements and associations for 
collective self-defense . 

The United Nations appeared to endorse this concept of the 
"supportive" role of regional security organizations in August, 
1954, when the Collective Measures Committee reported that "col- 
lective self-defense and regional arrangements or agencies consti- 

18 

tute an important part of collective security." The following 

month Secretary of State Dulles explained the recently signed 

Manila Pact as constituting "significant action taken under the 

Charter of the United Nations, which recognizes the inherent right 

19 

of individual and collective self-defense." 

Secretary Dulles particularly noted that the Pacific security 
treaties were "conceived of" by the United States as falling under 
Article 51 of the Charter, rather than under Article 52. Article 
52 states: 

Nothing in the present Charter precludes the exist- 
ence of regional arrangements or agencies for dealing 



Acheson, U.S. Congress, Senate, Joint Foreign Relations and 
Armed Services Committee, Hearings on the Military Aid Program , 81st 
Congress, 2nd Session, August 8, 1949, p. 15. 

18 

United Nations, Collective Measures Committee, Third Annual 
Report (August 27, 1954), in American Foreign Policy: 1950-1955 , 

Basic Documents , Vol. I (Washington, D.C. : U.S. Government Printing 

Office, 1957), p. 199. (Hereafter referred to as Basic Documents .) 

19 

"A Just and Durable Peace," Address Before the General Assembly 
of the United Nations , (September 23, 1954), in Basic Documents, p. 96. 
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with such matters relating to the maintenance of 
international peace and security as are appropriate 
for regional action. 

This is modified, however, by Article 53, which states that although 
the Security Council may utilize regional arrangements or agencies 
for enforcement action, no such action n shall be taken under 
regional arrangements or by regional agencies without the authori- 
zation of the Security Council." The United States did not want the 
potentially time-consuming and action-limiting coverage of Article 
53 to apply to its security pacts, so it conceived of "all of the 
security treaties which we have made ... as falling under Article 
51, rather than the regional security article (i.e.. Articles 
52/53). " 20 

During this period of treaty formation the United States 
consistently supported the United Nations. Although the operating 
concept may have been more pragmatic (balance of power) than 
idealistic (collective security) , the United States did attempt to 
act "collectively" in developing an extensive range of interests 
and treaty commitments in Asia from 1950 to 1955. 



20 

Dulles, U.S. Congress, Senate, Foreign Relations Committee, 
Hearings on the Korean Defense Treaty , 83rd Congress, 2nd Session, 
March 19, 1954, p. 21. 

Dulles "ranked" the treaties in this respect: "This collective 

security concept is the most highly developed in N.A.T.O. But it 
is also embodied in the Rio Pact of 1947 and, in more limited form , 
in various security arrangements in the Far East." (emphasis mine) 
("Peace With Freedom and Security: Statement of the Secretary of 

State Before the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, March 19, 1954," 
in Basic Documents , I, p. 91). 



II 



The period from the end of World War II to 1955 witnessed the 
greatest peacetime expansion of international interests, commitments, 
and actions by the United States in its history. This is not to 
say that the United States became aware of peacetime international 
politics and power potentials for the first time in 1945. But the 
years following the Second World War were marked by great techno- 
logical and military advances, and by free nations threatened by a 
powerful and monolithic disruptive international force. In this 
situation, the United States undertook to exercise its military 
and economic power, and to express its political beliefs to a degree 
of actual and implied commitment that was unique in its history. 

The 1945 to 1955 period was one of tremendous political 
change. The near collapse of Greece, the crises in Turkey and 
Iran, the fall of Czechoslovakia, the Berlin blockade, the crea- 
tion of Israel and the attendant war, the decolonization process 
in South and Southeast Asia, the collapse of Nationalist China, 
the Korean War, and struggle in Indochina — all occurred during this 
period. 

The Second World War ended with the United States as one of 
the two great world powers. The other world power — the Soviet 
Union — although a recent ally, was now the self-proclaimed enemy. 

In a speech on February 6, 1946, Josef Stalin "began" the Cold War 
with an attack on the Capitalist- imperialist monopoly," and 
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concluded that no peaceful international order was in sight — that 

21 

conflict was inevitable. Stalin much earlier (in 1929) had 

indicated a probable area of conflict: 

The task [was] to infect the workers and peasants of 
these [colonial] countries with the emancipatory 
spirit of revolution, to rouse them to fight imperi- 
alism, and thus deprive world imperialism of its ^ 

’most reliable 1 rear and 1 inexhaus table 1 reserve. 

(This line was expressed by Mao T’se-tung in 1947. In his 
"Christmas Message," Mao urged the establishment of an organiza- 
tion "to coordinate the liberation movements of the billion people 
of the Far East.")^ 

In a 1947 address to an international conference of party 

leaders in Poland, Alexei A. Zhdanov — Leningrad Party Secretary and 

a chief Soviet ideologue — set forth the Russian world-view. Zhdanov 

averred that the Second World War had 

. . . aggrevated the crisis of the colonial system as 
expressed in the rise of a powerful movement for 
national liberation in the colonies and dependencies. 

This has placed the rear of the capitalist system in 
jeopardy . ^ 

He went on to divide the world into "imperialist and anti- 
democratic," and "anti- imperialist and democratic" camps. The 
United States was regarded as the leader of the first "camp," the 



^ New York Times , February 10, 1946, p. 2. 

22 

J. Stalin, "Don’t Forget the East," Works , v. IV (Moscow: 
Foreign Language Publishing House s 1953), p. 175. 

23 

New York Times , January 2, 1948, p. 11. 

24 

Alexei A. Zhdanov, The International Situation (Moscow; 
Foreign Language Publishing House, 1947), p. 11. 
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Soviet Union of the second. The United States was accused of pur- 
suing an aggressive and "frankly expansionist" course that en- 
visaged 



... a broad program of military, economic, and 
political measures, designed to establish United 
States political and economic domination in all 
countries marked out for American expansion, to re- 
duce these countries to the status of satellites of 
the United States, and to set up regimes within them 
which would eliminate all obstacles on the part of 
the labour and democratic movement to the exploita- 
tion of these countries by American capital. ^ 

The United States was further accused of attempting to establish 

"numerous bases and vantage grounds" to be used for "aggressive 

26 

purposes against the U.S.S.R. and the new democracies." 

The view that the United States held of Russian aims in 1950 
was similar to the above description of supposed American goals. 

The question of which of these attitudes (and attendant actions) 
was "first," or causative, is a matter of some debate. The 
"revisionist" argument is that the United States initiated the 
Cold War in reaction to a misperceived or even non-existent Soviet 
threat, and/or as a means of furthering American economic interests. 
One such argument is that 

President Truman formally launched the cold war in his 
’Doctrine 1 speech of March, 1947, announcing an ideo- 
logical crusade against Soviet Communism, while at the 
same time declaring an open-ended commitment to contain 
armed revolution wherever it developed. Truman referred 
to an irreconcilable conflict between democratic and 
undemocratic ’ways of life’.^ 



25 Ibid. , p. 13. 

26 Ibid. , p. 27. 

27 

David Horowitz, Empire and Revolution: A Radical Iterpre- 

tation of Contemporary History (New York: Random House, 1969), p. 80. 
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This argument makes sense — and then only slightly — only when con- 
sidered out of historical context. That is, the revisionist — 
especially when writing in the last six to nine years, in the emo- 
tional backlash to Vietnam — forgets or ignores the aggressive inter- 
national policies of the Soviet Union in the late 1940* s. As 
expressed by Marshall Shulman: 

Recollecting the events of this period in comparative 
tranquility, it is difficult to conjure up the atmos- 
phere of apprehension and imminent war that prevailed 
in the Western countries by 1948. The rapid process 
of satellitization of Eastern Europe, particularly the 
seizure of Czechoslovakia; the harshness of the Soviet 
attack upon Tito and the reports of troop movements on 
the borders of Yugoslavia; the Soviet blockade of Ber- 
lin; the civil war in Greece; the violence then afoot 
in China, India, Palestine, Indonesia, Malaya, and 
Burma; the desperate strikes on the continent of 
Europe; the threat against Iran and Turkey; the suc- 
cessive collapse of instruments intended to concilliate 
post-war conflicts of interests — these appeared to many 
observors at the time as markers on the road to World 
War III. 28 

The other school of thought on the question of who "started 11 
the Cold War believes that the United States intended and attempted 
to continue its wartime cooperation with the Soviet Union. This 
desire was evident (this school would argue) even as late as 1948, 
when the Acheson-Lilienthal Plan (for the control of atomic energy) 
was presented to the United Nations. The realization of Russian 
intentions was verbalized by George Kennan, and was brought home by 
such Soviet actions as those in Berlin, Czechoslovakia, Iran, and 
the United Nations. The "correct" historian believes that the 
United States reacted to a very real and potentially fatal danger 
posed by Soviet imperialism during the Cold War. 



28 

Marshall Shulman, Stalin 1 s Foreign Policy Reappraised 
(Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1963), p. 18. 
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In 1950 Secretary of State Acheson cited communism as the 
"spearhead of Russian imperialism which would, if it could, take 
from these people what they have won. . . . their own national inde- 
pendence." The Russian nature of the threat was reemphasized by the 
Secretary in his statement that the "thing to oppose is Russian 

imperialism," of which communism was but the "most subtle instru- 

_ tt 29 
ment. 

Acheson was even more explicit in a speech given two years 
later : 

For a fundamental fact of these times is that, regard- 
less of what tactics the Politboro happens to be follow- 
ing currently, hostility against the rest of the world 
underlies all that it does.^® 

The predominant American interpretation of Soviet aims and 

theory in foreign affairs was based on the analysis and predictions 

of George Kennan, then minister-counselor of the Moscow embassy 

(February, 1946). Kennan analyzed the Kremlin f s view of world affairs 

as "neurotic," and "not based on any objective analysis of the 

situation beyond Russia 1 s borders." The Soviet leaders' "instinct 

was that there could be no compromise with rival power," and they 

had, in the name of Marxism, "sacrificed every single ethical value 

31 

in their methods and values." Kennan believed that Soviet Com- 
munism's main concern was to "make sure that it [has] filled every 

29 

"National Press Club Speech." 

^"The Pattern of Leadership — A Pattern of Responsibility," 

State Department Bulletin , XXVII, No. 691 (September 11, 1952), p. 424. 

31 

George F. Kennan ("X"). "The Sources of Soviet Conduct," 
Foreign Affairs , 25, No. 4 (July, 1947), p. 566. 
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nook and cranny available to it in the basin of world power, 11 and 

that "the main element of any United States policy towards the Soviet 

Union must be that of a long term, patient but firm and vigilant 

32 

containment of Russian expansive tendencies." 

Western Europe received initial United States attention, and 
was the primary focus of American post-war actions combatting the 
Soviet communist threat. Three main factors contributed to this con- 
tinuation of an "Atlantic First" policy in American foreign relations. 

The first of these was a belief in the industrial importance of 
Europe. George Kennan listed Western Europe (specifically, the 
"industrial region immediately contiguous to Germany . . .") as one 
of only five areas in the world which possessed (in 1950) the 

industrial potential to form a significant military threat to the 
33 

United States. Asia, excepting Japan, was not on Kennan* s list. 

In 1951, Admiral Forrest P. Sherman, Chief of Naval Operations, 

testified to the importance of Europe. 

If we lose Western Europe we will have great diffi- 
culty in preventing a subsequent buildup in Soviet 
power; with the shipyards and airplane factories, 
all of the productive capacity of Western Europe 
lost, we would have an increasingly difficult time 
in holding our own; whereas if we lose all of the 
Asiatic mainland we could still survive and build 
up and possibly get it back again . ^ 



32 Ibid. , p. 569. 

33 

George F. Kennan, The Realities of American Foreign Policy 
(Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 1954), p. 64. 

The five areas were the United States itself, the Soviet Union, 
Western Europe, Great Britain, and Japan. Kennan went on to con- 
clude that since Japan was defeated, and Britain was an ally, then 
the focus of American foreign policy should be the German-Soviet "axis." 

34 

U.S. Congress, Senate, Joint Armed Services and Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, Hearings on the Military Situation in the Far East , 

82nd Congress, 1st Session, May-August, 1951, p. 1585. 
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The 1949 State Department analysis of the Military Aid Program 
supported this view: 

This is a realistic emphasis [on Europe] calculated 
to meet the pressing needs of security in an area 
of critical importance to our national defense. 

The second cause of "Atlantic First" was that the Western 
European nations generally shared with the United States a common 
cultural and political heritage. Acheson cited a commonality of 
political beliefs in explaining the North Atlantic Pact: "Princi- 

ples of democracy, individual liberty, and the rule of law have 

36 

flourished in the Atlantic Community." 

The third reason for the primacy of Europe in American for- 
eign policy was simply its greater "visibility." The threat to 
Asia did not seem as great as it did to Europe. As Under- 
secretary of State, Dean Acheson replied to a question by Con- 
gressman Walter Judd (concerning increased aid to China) that: 

The Chinese government is not in the position at the 
present time that the Greek government is in. It is 
not approaching collapse. It is not threatened by 
defeat. . . . The war* with the Communists is going on 
much as it has for the last 20 years . ^ 

Policies developed for Europe, however, often implied and 
became world-wide in application. The Truman Doctrine formally 
marked the entrance of the United States into the international 



35 

State Department Bulletin , XXI, No. 527 (August 8, 1949). p. 184. 

36 

Acheson, "The Meaning of the North Atlantic Pact," State 
Department Bulletin , XX, No. 508 (March 27, 1949), p. 386. 

37 

Acheson, U.S. Congress, House, Foreign Affairs Committee, 

Hearings on Assistance to Greece and Turkey , 80th Congress, 1st Ses- 
sion, March, 1947, p. 17. 
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conflict. It was announced on March 12, 1947, in immediate reaction 

to the crises in Greece and Turkey. Global intentions were evident 

in the Presidents address to Congress: 

I believe that it must be the policy of the United 
States to support free peoples who are resisting at- 
tempted subjugation by armed minorities or by outside 
pressures. The world is not static ... In helping 
free and independent nations to maintain their free- 
dom, the United States will be giving effect to the 
principles of the Charter of the United Nations. ^ 

The President gave no geographic limits in his address. The Mili- 
tary Assistance Program was transmitted to Congress on July 25, 

1949. In his accompanying message, President Truman explained that 
the object of the legislation was to enable free nations to "protect 
themselves against the threat of aggression." Primacy was given to 
the assistance requests of the European nations: "there can be no 

more meaningful appeals than those which have come from the 

39 

countries of Western Europe." But the program was also intended 
to apply to nations in the Far East: "We are also confronted by the 

necessity of making military assistance available in other areas of 
the world outside Europe. Korea and the Philippines were spe- 
cifically mentioned. 

United States policy in Asia was going through a particularly 
troubled period in 1950. The Communist takeover of mainland China 
had upset the long-standing American policy of the "Open Door," and 
treatment of a friendly China as a potential or actual great power. 

38 

Quoted in Dean Acheson, Present at the Creation (New York: 

W. W. Norton & Company, Inc., 1969), p. 222. 

39 

State Department Bulletin , XXI, No. 527 (August 8, 1949), p. 186. 

40 



Ibid . , p. 188. 
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This policy was negated by the thoroughgoing corruption, disunity, 
and hence impotency of the Chiang regime. This fact was slow in 
affecting United States policy, even after it was recognized by a 
responsible portion of the Departments of State and Defense. There 
was a definite time-lag before American policy faced reality in 
China — if indeed it ever faced reality. 

The mutual defense and assistance agreement of February, 1950, 
between the Chinese Peoples’ Republic (C.P.R.) and the Soviet Union 
boded ill for the existing, or historical, balance of power in 
Asia. Combined Chinese-Russian power could be contained only with 
the active participation of American economic and military strength. 

China was considered in the conduct of her foreign affairs to 
be under the ideological control of the Soviet Union. In his letter 
of transmittal with the State Department "White Paper" on China, 
Secretary Acheson stated: 

The Communist leaders have foresworn their Chinese heri- 
tage and have publicly announced their subservience to 
a foreign power, Russia. ^ 

The Korean War reinforced the belief in Soviet-Chinese cooperation. 

In February, 1951, Assistant Secretary for Far Eastern Affairs Dean 

Rusk accused the Soviet Union of "waging war by satellites — North 

A 2 

Korea and Communist China — to further its aggresssive program." 

In an address made in March, 1951, John Foster Dulles, then 
United States Ambassador-at-Large (and chief American negotiator for 
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"Secretary of State Acheson 1 s Summary of the China Policy of 
the United States" (July 30, 1949), State Department Publication 
3608. 



'New York Times , February 10, 1951, p. 1. 
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the Japanese peace treaty) , stated that "Japan occupies a key posi- 
tion," and "today Japan, Korea, Okinawa, Formosa, the Philippines, 
Australia, New Zealand, and southeast Asia stand between the United 
States and the vast manpower and natural resources of northeast 
Asia which are already being exploited by the new Russian imperial- 
ism." A strong, rebuilt Japan would supposedly lessen the 
American contribution to the "balance" against Russia and China in 
the Far East. Thus, in the heat of the Korea War, the conclusion 
of the peace treaty with Japan — and the closely connected mutual de- 
fense treaties with the Philippines, and with Australia and New 
Zealand — was a major goal of United States Asian policy. Speaking 
in September, 1952, Assistant Secretary of State for Far Eastern 
Affairs John M. Allison cited the Japanese peace settlement as the 
"initial steps in the formation of an over-all security system for 
the Pacific." Allison also made clear the threat that this security 

system was designed to combat: " Communist imperialism is a greater 

44 

immediate threat in Asia [than in Europe]." (emphasis mine) 

The United States view of the threat to Asia was succinctly 

stated by Secretary Acheson: 

The people of Asia must face the fact that today the 
major threat to their freedom and to their social and 
economic progress is the attempted penetration of Asia 
by Soviet Communist imperialism and by the colonialism 
which it contains. ^ 



4 3 

^Dulles, "Laying Foundations for Peace in the Pacific," Depart- 
ment of State Publication 4148, Far Eastern Series 39 (Washington, 
D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, March, 1951). 

^John M. Allison, "Remarks," State Department Bulletin , XXVII, 
No. 692 (September 29, 1952) , p. 473. 
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Acheson, "United States Policy Towards Asia," State Department 
Bulletin . XXII, No. 560 (March 27, 1950), p. 470. 
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The United States decision to aid the nations of Asia in resisting 
this attempted penetration was demonstrated by such "programs” as 
the Truman Doctrine, the Mutual Assistance Program, the Mutual De- 
fense Assistance Act, and the American involvement in Korea. 

These programs did not develop into a unified Pacific effort 
in 1950, due to United States realization of the great diversity of 
political, economic, and military systems and considerations in the 

area. These prevented having f, a Pacific pact in the same sense 

46 

that we have a North Atlantic Pact.” This lack of uniformity was 

'emphasized by Secretary Acheson in 1950: 

The peoples of Asia are so incredibly diverse that how 
could anyone, even the most utter charlatan believe 
that he had a uniform policy which would deal with all 

of them. ^ 

The United States instead established bilateral and trilateral 

treaties in the Pacific area. The Japanese peace settlement in- 

48 

volved a series of treaties. The peace treaty with Japan was 



^Allison, p. 472. 

47 

Acheson, "National Press Club Speech. 11 
The "anyone (if not the "utter charlatans") of this speech was almost 
certainly in reference to the Congressional "China Bloc." This group 
remained strong supporters of Chiang T s government following the Na- 
tionalist Chinese-led debacle in 1949. These "China-f irsters" wanted 
extensive aid to go to Taiwan, and felt that "our interest and funds 
were excessively concentrated in Europe." At one point, Acheson re- 
ferred to this groups’ outlook as "neo-zenophobic isolationism." 
( Present at the Creation , p. 307). 
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See the "Statement Transmitted to the Secretary of State by 
the Special Representative of the President, January 7, 1952,” in 
Basic Documents , I, p. 882: "It is understood by the parties that 

this treaty [between the U.S., Australia, and New Zealand] is de- 
signed as part and parcel of the Japanese peace settlement and the 
related program for creating peace and security in the Western Pacific 
area and presupposes the ratification of the Japanese Peace Treaty 
by the United States, Australia, and New Zealand." 
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signed on September 8, 1951, and included a security agreement with 
the United States. 

Several of the nations who signed the peace treaty with Japan 
were hesitant to do so. Some, such as France and the Netherlands, 
were anxious to collect reparations. The Philippines, Australia, 
and New Zealand, although also concerned with collecting repara- 
tions were more seriously worried about future Japanese aggression. 

As past victims (or would-be victims) of Japan, these countries 
wanted a security relationship with the United States to offset 
the proposed lack of restriction on what they feared might be an 
armed and resurgent Japan. 

On August 30, 1951, the United States signed a Mutual Defense 

49 

Treaty with the Republic of the Philippines. On September 1, 

1951 (in San Francisco, at the beginning of the Japanese peace treaty 
conference), a security treaty was signed by the United States, 
Australia, and New Zealand. ^ 

Philippine concern with Japan was evidenced at the treaty cere- 
mony by Secretary of Foreign Affairs Carlos Romulo. Romulo stated 
that the treaty "covers any act of aggression, whether proceeding 
from a new source or arising from a repetition of aggression. 



United States Treaties and Other International Agreements , 
III, Pt. 3 (Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 

1955), p. 3947. (Hereafter referred to as U.S. Treaties .) 

50 Ibid. , p. 3421. 

The lack of a single U.S. treaty with all three countries is rather 
dryly explained by Dean Acheson ( Present at the Creation , p. 540): 
"Since most of the applicants for security treaties wanted one with 
us but no one else, we agreed on separate treaties with Japan, 
the Philippines, and with Australia and New Zealand, whose mutual 
toleration went that far." 

~^ New York Times , August 31, 1951, p. 3. 
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(i.e., from Japan). Such concern was also apparent on the part of 
Australia and New Zealand: 

The Tripartite Pact was an essential preliminary to the 
approval by Australia and New Zealand of the Japanese 
peace treaty. Both these powers were apprehensive 
about the lack of more restraint in the United States 
’treaty of reconciliation 1 for Japan and sought a 
mutual defense arrangement with the United States as 
insurance against the revival of Japanese aggression. 52 

In his report on the ANZUS Treaty to the Secretary of State, Ambas- 

sador-at-Large John Foster Dulles stated that 

. . . these nations felt that a security arrangement 
with the United States was the normal counterpart of 
a Japanese Peace Treaty, which imposed no restrictions 
upon Japanese rearmament . 53 

The fact that the United States regarded the Philippines and 

Australia-New Zealand pacts as steps toward a more comprehensive 

Pacific security system was made clear in the previously cited re- 

54 

marks of Assistant Secretary of State Allison, and in the 

following statement of his predecessor, Dean Rusk: 

We in the United States are sympathetic toward the fur- 
ther organization of security in the Pacific area. . . . 

It is our hope that there will be a growing conscious- 
ness of the interdependence of the nations of the Far 
East in the maintenance of peace in that area. 55 

These treaties were thought of in the same context — as first steps 

toward a larger system of defense — by the other signatories as well. 
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Ibid . , September 2, 1951, p. 1. 

53 

"Statement, " January 7, 1952, in Basic Documents , I, p. 380. 

54 

Supra, p. 20. 

~^Dean Rusk, "The Underlying Principles of Far Eastern Policy," 
State Department Bulletin , XV, No. 647 (November 19, 1951), p. 822. 
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At the treaty ceremony in Washington, D.C., Philippine 

President Quirino remarked on the need for expanding the treaty* s 

member ship, while Foreign Secretary Romulo asserted that "this 

treaty is only the first concrete step. ... to forge an effective 

security system for the Pacific area.' 1 ^ Two days later (September 

1, 1951), at the signing of the ANZUS Pact, Sir Percy Spender of 

Australia stated that the treaty took "the first step toward what 

we hope will prove to be an ever-widening system of peaceful secur- 

58 

ity in this vital area." Sir Carl Barendon, signing for New 

Zealand, remarked that "this treaty does not restrict itself to its 

parties alone; it contemplates close and constant consultation with 

59 

others of like interest or in like peril. " Also, both the 
Philippines and ANZUS pacts contain the following terminology in 
their preambles. 

Desiring further to coordinate (strengthen) their 
(present) efforts for collective defense for the 
preservation of peace and security pending the develop- 
ment of a more comprehensive system of regional secur- 
ity in the Pacific Area . . . 60 

In both the Philippine and ANZUS treaties, the Parties declare 
that each will "act to meet the common danger in accordance with 
its constitutional processes." An "armed attack" was declared to 



~ ^New York Times , August 31, 1951, p. 1. 

"^ Ibid . , p. 3. 

c O 

Ibid . , September 2, 1951, p. 2. 
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New York Times , September 2, 1951, p. 2. 

6 Q U.S. Treaties . Ill, Pt. 3, p. 3422, p. (3949). 

This phrase is used again in Article VIII of both treaties. 
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be an attack on the "metropolitan territory of any of the Parties, 

or on the island territories under its jurisdiction in the Pacific 

or on its armed forces, public vessels or aircraft in the Pacific*" 

The obligations under the treaties, although of a weighty 

nature, were not reduced to specifics: 

The Parties x^ill consult together whenever in the 
opinion of any of them the territorial integrity, 
political dependence or security ... is threatened 
in the Pacific. 

The element of trust was prominent. Physical demands were not made, 
except for the rather vague provisions for organizing a council. 

This trust was understandable. The United States was not over- 
anxious to promulgate specific requirements, since in the vast 
majority of instances, she would be providing the assistance, and 
not requesting it. The Philippines had a fifty year history of 
dependence upon the United States for their defense needs — first 
as a colony, and then under the 1947 Bases Agreement and the 1950 
Mutual Defense Assistance Agreement. Australia and New Zealand had 
realized, during the Japanese onslaught of the Second World War 
(and the attendant collapse of British power in the Far East) , that 
their defense "future" lay with the United States. As early as 
1941, Australian Prime Minister John Curtin had declared that "with- 
out inhibitions of any kind," Australia looked "to America free of 

62 

any pangs as to our traditional links with the United Kingdom." 



^Article III of both treaties. 
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Quoted in J. G. Starke, The ANZUS Treaty Alliance (New York: 
Cambridge University Press, 1965), p. 62. 
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In 1944, (Sir) Percy Spender, then a member of the Australian Ad- 
visory War Council, wrote that the geographical facts point to 

strategic links with the United States as one of the most important 

63 

imperatives in Australia’s foreign policy.’ 1 

A further ’’dilution” of commitment in the ANZUS and American- 
Philippine pacts is the phrase ”in accordance with its constitu- 
tional processes.” This was important, in the United States 1 view, 
as a means of satisfying Congressional desire to retain the power 
to ’’declare war,” and thus to ease passage of the treaties through 
that body. These considerations resulted from earlier Administra- 
tion-Congressional disputes and agreements (e.g., over the North 
Atlantic Treaty) . These had been resolved to ease Congressional 
worry about ’’automatic” or ’’moral” commitment features being part 
of such treaties, and to remain within the spirit of the Vandenberg 
Resolution of 1948. This resolution called for ’’continuous self- 

help and mutual aid” by parties to security agreements with the 
64 

United States. 

The Pacific security pacts followed what was termed the ’’Monroe 

Doctrine” formula, while the North Atlantic Pact had followed a more 

automatic (”an attack on one is an attack on all”) formula. In 1954, 

Secretary of State Dulles testified on this question: 

This formula . . . differs from the . . . provision 
of the North Atlantic Treaty which raised the issue 
of the commitment of troops in the same manner as an 
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Ibid. 
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U.S. Congress, Senate Resolution 239, 80th Congress, 2nd 
Session, June 11, 1948. 
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attack on the United States would require* i.e., an 
automatic commitment to war prior to formal declara- 
tion by Congress. . . . We do not quite take the 
same extreme position [in SEATO] that an attack on 
one is an attack on all.^5 

Secretary Dulles assured the Senate Foreign Relations Committee that, 
in respect to SEATO: 

The normal process would be to act through Congress 
if it were in session, and if not in session to call 
Congress . . . unless the emergency were so great 
that prompt action was necessary to save a vital 
interest of the United States . ^ 

Dulles’ statements were interpreted somewhat differently by the 

Australian Prime Minister, Sir John Casey: 

Mr. Dulles made it clear to us that, as far as the 
American constitutional position was concerned, the 
formula adopted at Manila, deriving from the Monroe 
Doctrine wording, gives all the freedom of action 
and power to act that is contained in MATO. . . . 

It is not just the formula that counts, it is the 
attitude of mind and the declared policies of the 
governments concerned . ^ 

The Philippine treaty and the ANZUS pact were also notable in 
that they did not directly obligate United States assistance or pro- 
tection to any part of mainland Asia. Such an ’’implication" might 
arise, however, from possible instances of armed attack on a signa- 
tory’s "armed forces, public vessels or aircraft in the Pacific." 
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U.S. Congress, Senate, Foreign Relations Committee, Hearings 
on the Southeast Asia Collective Defense Treaty, Pt. 1, 84th Congress, 
1st Session, January, 1955, p. 21. 
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Quoted in Ralph Braibanti, "International Implications of the 
Manila Pact," Paper prepared for the Thirteenth Conference of the Insti- 
tute of Pacific Relations, February, 1958 (New York, 1958), p. 19 

Casey may have taken the gist of his last sentence in this quote 
from a statement made by Dulles in 1952: "Treaties of alliance and 

mutual aid mean little except as they spell out what the peoples con- 
cerned would do anyway." ( Foreign Affairs , January, 1952, p. 183.) 
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Thus, C.P.R. seizure of an Australian ship could possibly lead to 
American involvement on the mainland. 

These treaties were the first written defense treaties that the 

United States made with Asian nations. With the commitment in Korea, 

they marked the formal peacetime entry of the United States into 

Pacific defense affairs. Earlier American defense agreements (post- 

World War II) came almost entirely under the provisions of the Mutual 

Defense Assistance Act of 1949. Such agreements were signed in 1950 

with Korea, the Philippines, Burma, and Thailand. These agreements 

usually took the form of the United States furnishing n such military 

assistance as it may authorize to ... . under the provisions and 

subject to all the terms, conditions, and termination provisions of 

that act, n while the recipient nation undertook "to make effective 

use of military assistance furnished to it for the purposes for 

68 

which such assistance was furnished." They involved the sale and 
transfer of defense materials and some advisory services. 

The 1951 pacts represented United States "defense line thinking." 
In March, 1949, General Douglas MacArthur sketched a United States 
line of defense "running through the chain of islands fringing the 
coast of Asia. Approximately one year later, Secretary of State 
Acheson outlined the American "defense perimeter" as including "the 
Aleutians, Japan, the Ryukus, and the Philippines."^ The practice 



Dennet, Raymond, and Turner, Robert K. , Documents on American 
Foreign Policy: 1949 , XI (Princeton University Press, 1950), p. 626. 
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c ^ New York Times , March 2, 1949, p. 17. 

^"National Press Club Speech." 
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of M drawing a line" seemed logical and even "natural, 11 in considera- 
tion of the very nature of the word "containment," and as a clarify- 
ing device (both to ally and enemy). Its obvious weakness as a 
"clarifyer" is that the placement of the "line" may be misinterpreted. 
The oft-cited example of this was the conclusion possibly drawn by 
North Korea and the Soviet Union in 1950, that the United States 
would not defend South Korea. The above statements of MacArthur and 
Acheson, plus the published remarks of Senator Tom Connally (Chairman 
of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee) in May, 1950,^ and the 
Congressional defeat of the Korean aid bill in February, 1950, might 
have been so interpreted* 

The "defense perimeter" was challenged in June, 1950. One 
"benefit" that resulted from the communist aggression in Korea was 
the impetus given the implementation of the spirit of N.S.C. 68. 

This was the "ideal" recommended by the National Security Council 
in the spring of 1950 to reestablish an effective American (and hence 
Free World) defense posture against the communist threat. 

72 

N.S.C. 68 was a "comprehensive statement of national strategy." 

It recognized the existing world power balance and areas of potential 
conflict. The viability of its economic and military requirements 
was dependent on domestic political considerations. This doubtful 

^Interview in U.S. News and World Report , XXVIII, No. 18 
(May 5, 1950), pp. 28-31. Senator Connally felt that the U.S. could 
not, and therefore would not, defend Korea. That: "It has been 

testified before us that Japan, Okinawa, and the Philippines make 
the chain of defense which is absolutely necessary." 

72 

Samuel P. Huntington, The Common Defense (New York: Columbia 

University Press, 1961), p. 51. 
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determinant — would the United States rearm in peacetime — was re- 
solved, in an immediate sense, by the North Korean attack. The 
Chinese Communist entrance into the war provided added impetus to 
domestic and Congressional sentiment to rearm, so that the Adminis- 
tration was able to move from a "reaction stage" mobilization to a 
more general mobilization for long term deterrence against the com- 
munist threat. This impetus was pointed out by Secretary of Defense 
George C. Marshall in 1952: 

The Korean War clearly revealed to the American people 
the full menace of Soviet imperialism and made possible 
an upward adjustment of the armed forces to the reali- 
ties of the world situation. ^ 

The "line policy 11 was again expounded by Secretary of State 
Acheson in the same year : 

What we have been doing is to build a military schield, 
behind which the economic and the political and the 
social strength of the free nations is being built up.^ 

On another occasion, Acheson referred to establishing "a wall of 

containment . ^ 

A cartographic application of the American policy of contain- 
ment was not strictly true. The defense treaties with the island 
nations did provide an already friendly, convenient, and easily de- 
fensible "line." While they delineated a position of defense, they 
also served the offensive (or "active-defensive") purposes of 



73 Ibid . . p. 62. 
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Acheson, "The Pattern of Leadership." 

^Quoted in William Henderson (ed.), Southeast Asia: Problems 

of U.S. Policy (Cambridge, Mass.: M.I.T. Press, 1963), p. 250. 
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military, economic, and political bases from which to project and 
effect United States desires and programs on mainland Asia. These 
1951 defense treaties did not constitute abandonment of the mainland 
by the United States. 

The United States recognized that the transition from passive 
defense to the active defense of threatened Asian nations necessitated 
another transition. This was from simple political, military, and 
economic support of a regime, to political and economic assistance 
of a nation — of a people developing a state. M Containment fl is 
successful over the long run through effective nation-building, not 
government support alone. The dividing line is a nebulous one. 

For instance, when is military aid "protecting the populace" as 
opposed to "upholding a tyrannical regime"? American support and 
cooperation with the Magsaysay government in the Philippines, in the 
anti-Hukbalahak campaign in the early 1950’ s, perhaps comes closest 
to representing "nation building." That is, political, economic, and 
social reform and development, as well as providing for military de- 
fense. The primary role of military assistance and protection should 

7 6 

be to "assure the freedom of the revolution." 

Secretary of State Acheson expressed these thoughts in 1950: 

Where the will and the determination exist, where the 
people are behind their government, American help may 
be the indispensable element required to produce con- 
structive results .... The aid we extend must be 
of a kind appropriate to the particular situation; it 
must be fitted into the responsibilities of others, 
and it must be within the prudent capabilities of our 
resources .77 

7 6 

U. Alexis Johnson, "The Emerging Nations of Asia," State De- 
partment Bulletin , XLVI, No. 1176 (January 8, 1962), p. 53. 

^Acheson, "U.S. Policy Towards Asia." 
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And on another occasion: 

It is not the function of the United States nor will 
it or can it attempt to furnish a will to resist and 
a purpose for resistance to those who must provide 
for themselves . ^ 

Speaking on aid to the Philippines, Acheson specifically stated: 

What we can do is advise and urge, and if help con- 
tinues to be misused, to stop giving the help. We 
cannot direct, we should not direct, we have not the 
slightest desire to direct. 

This concept — aiding a nation without enveloping or controlling 

it — was tempered in practice by the fact that when "one state has 

guaranteed another [it] puts that guaranteeing state in a position 

80 

to give advice of a very authoritarian nature." 

The United States has found it extremely difficult to make 
the "transition" to nation-building. The lack of a "will to resist 
and a purpose for resistance" has not prevented the United States 
from engaging in~ heavy military and economic assistance to a nation 
whose continued friendliness (or existence) is considered important 
to American security. 
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Quoted in Congressional Quarterly Service, China and U.S. Far 
Eastern Policy , (Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 
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Indochina — the Associated States of Vietnam, Laos, and 
Cambodia — had been in a state of unrest since 1946, breaking into 
guerrilla, and then "conventional , " warfare by 1954. The then most 
violent phase of the conflict ended with the signing of the Geneva 
agreements in the summer of 1954. The Geneva conference resulted 
in the "reestablishment" of the nations of Laos and Cambodia — 
outside the French Union, and the division (intended to be tempor- 
ary) of Vietnam at the seventeenth parallel. The United States 
had provided heavy financial and military aid to the French efforts 
in Indochina, especially since 1950, when aid to this area was 
increased as part of the American response to communist aggression 
in Korea. The official view of the United States in regard to this 
struggle in 1951 was expressed by Dean Rusk, Assistant Secretary 
of State for Far Eastern Affairs: 

The real issue in Indochina is whether the peoples 
of that land will be permitted to work out their 
future as they see fit or whether they will be sub- 
jected to a Communist reign of terror and be ab- 
sorbed by force into the new colonialism of a 
Soviet Communist empire. 
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Rusk, "The Underlying Principles of Far Eastern Policy," State 
Department Bulletin , XV, No. 647 (November 19, 1951), p. 495. 

More recent explanations of the American presence in Southeast 
Asia by (Secretary of State) Rusk were similar, although lacking the 
Soviet "feature." In 1966 testimony before the Senate, Mr. Rusk 
stated that the U.S. was in Vietnam "as part of a long process of 
preventing the expansion ... of Communist domination by the use of 
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During the Truman Administration, United States policy in pro- 
viding aid to the French efforts in Indochina followed two, some- 
times conflicting "strands." The first of these was the American 
attempt to build a strong France, and to thus enhance Western power 
in Europe • 

United States aid was often explained with this reasoning. 
Following a Franco-Amer ican conference in October, 1950, Presi- 
dent Harry Truman stated: 

A review has been made of the United States contri- 
bution to the implementation of the French rearma- 
ment program within the framework of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization. This review has in- 
cluded the question of additional United States aid 
to Indochina. The United States government has 
expressed the view that a military effort of the 
general magnitude and character planned by the 
French government would be a vital contribution to 
the defensive strength of the North Atlantic area.^ 

A similar conference (in September, 1953) issued a communique in 

which the United States observed: 

The French Government is determined to make every 
effort to break up and destroy the regular enemy 
forces in Indochina .... while increasing 
temporarily French forces to levels considered 
necessary to assure the success of existing mili- 
tary plans. The additional United States aid is 
designed to help make it possible to achieve 
these objectives. The increased French effort 
in Indochina will not entail any basic or 



force against the weaker nations on the perimeter of Communist power.' 1 
And in March, 1966, Rusk stated that "we must continue to assist the 
countries of Asia . . . [to] better withstand Asian Communist pres- 
sures and maintain the security of their people." (Quoted in China 
and U.S. Far Eastern Policy: 1945-1967 , p. 176; p. 267.) 
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State Department Bulletin , XXIII, No. 591 (October 30, 1950), 
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permanent alteration of the French Government’s 
plans and programs for its NATO forces.^ 

The French were not hesitant to secure increased aid by taking 

advantage of this American concern. At NATO meetings in March, 1951, 

and at Lisbon in 1952, General Juin (French Chief-of-Staf f ) claimed 

that the !l drain in Indochina was so great as to threaten France’s 

European positions , and "because of the war in Indochina, . . . 

French divisions in the European Defense Community would have to 
8 5 

be cut.” Throughout these early NATO meetings, there was a stream 
of French lamentations about their needs in Indochina (and hence in 
Europe) . NATO verbally "answered" the French plaints in a 1952 
resolution: 

The resistance of the free nations of Southeast Asia 
. . . is in fullest harmony with the aims and ideals 
of the Atlantic community . 86 

United States aid, which by 1954 was paying for between one- 

half and two-thirds of the cost of the French efforts in Indochina, 

was not always given ungrudgingly. In the spring of 1952, when the 

French complained that they were not getting enough aid from the 

United States, Secretary of State Acheson commented to Anthony 

Eden, British Foreign Secretary: 

If further aid were approved by Congress, the United 
States would be bearing half the cost of the 
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’’Joint Franco-Amer ican Communique, September 30, 1953,” State 
Department Bulletin, XXIX. No. 746 (October 12, 1953), p. 486. 
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85 Ibid. , p. 623. 
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Indochina war, yet to hear the French talk, one would 
think that we were only supplying them with the odd 
revolver or two.^ 

The second "strand" in American policy on aiding the French in 
Indochina was the historic American aversion to colonialism. The 
United States was the first modern nation to arise from colonial- 
ism. During the Second World War, President Franklin Roosevelt had 
favored a post-war United Nations trusteeship for the colonies of 
Asia. The President "was convinced that Westerners in general and 

the French in particular had misgoverned their Asian and African 

88 

colonies." Roosevelt's feelings on freedom for "all humanity" — 
the worldwide application of the Atlantic Charter — were subdued by 
the "Atlantic First" strategy and the need to conduct a joint war 
with the European colonial powers. In July, 1944, Roosevelt 
attempted to have Charles de Gaulle at least promise to give Indo- 
china representation within a post-war French federal system. 
Roosevelt's plans — based on oft-repeated anti-colonial sentiments — 

were postponed, and hence foundered, on the "easy assumption that he 

• 89 

would be around to translate them into decision and action." 

This second "strand" continued in effect during the Truman 

years. It usually took the form of a continuous United States desire 

that the French speed up the process of independence for Vietnam, 
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Laos, and Cambodia. One aspect of this was an emphasis on dealing 

directly with the three Associated States, thus enhancing their 

legitimacy and viability. The United States recognized the regimes 

of Vietnam, Laos, and Cambodia in January, 1950, with the comment 

that "this recognition is consistent with our fundamental policy of 

giving support to the peaceful and democratic evolution of dependent 

90 

peoples toward self-government and independence." 

During the Truman Administration the contrast and conflict be- 
tween these two "strands" in American policy — strengthening the French 
nation to take her place as a European power, and the desire to see 
independent countries develop from colonies — was usually resolved 
(if at all) in favor of the former "strand." Secretary Acheson* s 
comments are apt: 

As we saw our role in Southeast Asia, it was to help 
toward solving the colonial-nationalist conflict in a 
way that would satisfy nationalist aims and minimize 
the strain on our Western European allies . ^ 

In reply to criticism of American support of a colonial power, 

Acheson wrote: 

The result of withholding help to France would, at 
most, have removed the colonial power. It could not 
have made the resulting situation a beneficial one 
either for Indochina or for Southeast Asia, or in the 
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more important effort of furthering the stability and 
defense of Europe. ^ 

There was (and is) another, older "strand" followed by American 
foreign policy. This is the prevention of United States involvement 
in a global war by eliminating sources of potential conflict, and by 
limiting such "brushfire" wars that do develop. Thus it was in the 
interest of the United States to eliminate Indochina as a "running 
sore," as earlier (circa 1900) it had been in the American interest 
to neutralize China in an effort to reduce potential great power con- 
flicts. 

The Eisenhower Administration continued an emphasis on strength- 
ening Europe. In early 1953, President Eisenhower cited his interest 

93 

in Europe as "continuous, intense, and sympathetic." Prospects for 
establishment of an effective European Defense Community were dimmed 
by French indecision and intransigence in 1953 and 1954, however, 
and the President and Secretary of State Dulles seemed to decide that 
the Russian-Chinese Communist threat in Asia had to be met by an 
opposing Asian power bloc; a strong Europe was not sufficient to pro- 
tect the security of weak Asian states. 

Secretary Dulles was an advocate of the "collective defense" 
concept. While serving in the Senate (as an appointee, in 1950) he 
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had called for united action to defeat communist aggression in Asia, 
Dulles had been closely involved, as ambassador-at-large , in the 
forming of the United States defense pacts with Japan, the Philip- 
pines, and Australia and New Zealand in 1951. As Secretary of 
State he played a major role in the forming of defense treaties 
with Korea in 1953, and with the Republic of China (Taiwan) in 1954. 
All these treaties were promulgated as, and stated themselves to be, 

steps "pending the development of a more comprehensive system of 

94 

regional security in the Pacific Area." The President was of like 
mind. In a major foreign policy speech in 1953, he called for 
"united action": 

Aggressions in Korea and in Southeast Asia are threats 
to the whole free world community to be met only 
through united action. 95 

In early 1954, Secretary Dulles testified before the Senate 

Committee on Foreign Relations during hearings on the ratification 

of the United States-Korean Mutual Defense Treaty. When questioned 

about the possibility of a "Pacific NATO," the Secretary pointed out 

the cultural and political differences, as well as the physical 

separation, of the Pacific nations. He went on to state, however: 

I think it would be very fortunate if [a Pacific 
security system could be developed] and it certainly 
is a possibility which we have very much in mind, 
but it does not seem as though that could be 
achieved at any early predictable date. 96 
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Thus, as the French position in Indochina worsened during 1953 
and especially during early 1954, the United States placed an in- 
creasing emphasis on a policy of collective defense to defeat com- 
munist imperialism. As the effort to develop collective security/ 
defense evolved in the early 1950* s in Southeast Asia, there was a 
natural desire to include in a pact the nations of the region to be 
defended. 

The extrication of France from her Indochinese imboglio was 
deemed necessary to strengthen the proposed European Defense Com- 
munity. The United States preferred to see French efforts expended 
in the defense of Western Europe. At the same time, it was desired 
that free, non-communist states be left in the French wake in 
Indochina. ^ 

The means of relief could not be unilateral United States 

intervention in Indochina, since the conviction in Washington was 

that American forces could not go into action u where it would be 

logical or possible to describe such intervention as an effort to 
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perpetuate colonial rule. 11 President Eisenhower later stated: 

The strongest reason for United States refusal to 

respond by itself to French pleas was our tradition 
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people from colonialism to Communist tyranny. To support the French 
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of anticolonialism . . . Our deep conviction about 

colonialism has often bought us embarrassment in 
dealing with our friends in Western Europe, whose 
histories as colonialists are largely alien to our 
history. ^ 

The United States would only intervene as one member in a 
multilateral effort. Barring this — if multilateral intervention 
was impossible or ineffective — and the French were defeated either 
militarily or politically, the United States was strongly in favor 
of a multilateral defense organization for Southeast Asia to pre- 
vent further communist incursions. 

The French asked for direct United States intervention in 
Indochina three times in 1954. The first such occasion was on 
April 4. Based on President Eisenhower* s statement that he was 
"prepared to consider united action in Indochina based on a coali- 
tion of nations including British Commonwealth countries , 

Dulles continued and intensified his individual discussions (begun 
in March) with representatives of Britain, France, Australia, New 
Zealand, the Philippines, Thailand, and the Associated States about 
forming a coalition to intervene in Indochina. Initial reaction by 
these nations was favorable, and Dulles called a meeting to convene 
April 20, to consider 

. . . the possibility of establishing a collective de- 
fense, within the framework of the Charter of the 
United Nations, to assure the peace, security, and 
freedom of Southeast Asia and the Western Pacific. 



Eisenhower, Mandate for Change, p. 373. Eisenhower argued that 
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in South-East Asia' 1 was that of "defending the people against communist 
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